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Charivaria. 





“THE modern girl is barefaced,.” 
says a critic. Except of course for a 
light coating of nie powder and 
rouge. x 





A Darmstadt newspaper announces 
the loss of a parrot which keeps saying, 
“Hail, Hitter!” The annoying part 
of it is that all other parrots have had 


the product of a flock of nearly thirty 
thousand sheep. It would be interesting 
to have their flannels also stated in 
terms of mutton. 





‘“Superstitious people should never 
marry in May,” says a woman-writer. 
We never do. 





A correspondent who recently tried 
to write a telegram wants to know why 


counterfeit coins will invariably re- 
ceive a forecast for rain and fog. 





“Should young men_ be 
housekeeping?” asks a writer. It 
seems a good idea. The young women 
might then think it manly to imitate 
them. 


taught 





An eminent counsel declared the 
other day that a certain latitude must 





to migrate to avoid persecu- 
tion. s 





Appendicitis, we are told, 
is especially common among 
barristers. A correspondent 
declares that it must take a 
clever surgeon to get any- 
thing out of a good lawyer. 


Coffee is used to fill pin- 
cushions. This perhaps ex- 
plains why sawdust is so 
often used to fill coffee-pots. 





Ealing is stated to be such 
a favourite suburb with 
beggars that many of them 
take season-tickets on the 
Underground. Nothing is 
heard, however, of extra 
West-bound trains during 
the mendicants’ rush-hour. 





A prisoner in a court on 
the Continent defended him- 
self in verse. We understand 
that the judge replied with 
a long sentence in prose. 





Trinity House pilots have 
a cricket-team; but we have 
been unable to ascertain 
whether they are in favour 
of the practice of bowling 
on the port stump. 








DEGELAS, 


“No, DARLING, THAT’S NOT OUR CAR.” 


4 
(Bg a? 


| be allowed in fishing stories. 
| Also longitude, of course. 





| Girls going in for the open- 
air life are advised that the 
disappointments of agricul- 
ture are less bitter than those 
suffered by stage aspirants. 
| Nevertheless, disillusion- 
ment awaits the farm-struck 
too. 





The Czecho - Slovakian 
town of Neuschmeeks, it 
appears, is also called Stary- 
smokovee Hightatra. But 
only by dilettantes with 
plenty of time to spare. 





A woman tattooist has 
just married: one of her 
clients. It can justly be 
said that she had designs on 
him. 





With reference to the last 
thing in postal headgear, we 
understand that one poor 
fellow who went home wear- 
ing the new hat was bitten 
by his dog. 





A London man’s sole job 
is said to be tracing next-of- 
kin. A sort of heir restorer. 








An agriculturist who is 








* Betting,” declares a writer, “adds 
the leaven to the life of man.” But it 
mustn’t be concluded that the life of 
the average man is one long dull loaf. 





A serious upheaval of the road oc- 
curred in an Australian town last week. 
The popular theory was that road- 
repairers in London had _ broken 
through. 





Somebody has estimated that the 
racket- strings of two hundred Wimble- 








don Championship players represent 


the No Deposit system cannot be ex- 
tended to post-office inkpots. 





“Tt is possible,” says a scientist, 
“that a far higher form of life exists 
on other planets.” Musing on the 
row of faces opposite in a bus, it is 
easy to realise that this theory is 
probably quite correct. 





‘Weather forecasts for the day can 
be obtained by placing a coin in a slot- 
machine in Frankfurt,” we read. It is 
not true, however, that people inserting 


J experimenting with new 
turnip strains has called a new slow- 
growing variety after GRETA GARBO. 
So much for the “languorous Swede.” 








A Culinary Cabaret. 
“Hunecry? Then along to the , with 
its luscious steaks and chops—real Old 
English food prepared by hearty - looking 
chefs in white coats and hats, dancing on a 
bijou floor to a miniature band.” 
Advt. in Evening Paper. 








“ The officers and man of Paignton Battery 
(R.F.C.) will be in camp at Okehampton for 
a fortnight from July 16th. About fifty are 
expected to join the camp.”—Local Paper. 


We hope he will not be lonely. 
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A Conflict of Eagles. 
(See page 575.) 





Witu high-flown words and hearty, 
With fierce and fateful brow, 
Voy Papen gave a party— 
Where is that party now ? 


Disgruntled were the nations 

And each one nudged his neighbour 
When Germany lost patience 

And shook her tiny sabre. 


Her words were over-reaching, 
Her eye was proud and regal, 
And straightway started screeching 
The old Imperial Eagle. 


And no one more emotion 
On listening to the news felt 
When flashed across the ocean 
Than Mr. FRANKIE ROOSEVELT. 


He gave his Bird of Freedom 
Some documents instanter, 
And bade him go and read ’em 

To this infernal ranter. 


It rose into the scenery 
With fury understandable, 
A piece of olive greenery 
Fixed between either mandible. 


Herr HITLER saw it coming, 
And positively jabbered— 
“IT was not really drumming, 
Mein Schwert was in the scabbard!” 


Such is the type of prattling 
Dictators love so dearly ; 

They do their sabre-rattling 
For home consumption merely. 


With high-flown words and hearty, 
With fierce and fateful brow, 
Von Papen gave a party— 


Where is that party now ? Evog. 








Three Minutes. 





THREE minutes, you will say, is not much. But three 
minutes every day... 

I might get up earlier; I might scamp the bath; I might 
rush the collar and force the tie—but still I would be three 
minutes late for breakfast. The snag, of course, was in 
the shaving. 

I tried all kinds of razors. I tried mixing soaps. I 
breathed on blades and sharpened them in tumblers; I 
gave them ultra-violet treatment in the sun. Like Epison, 
who tried even cheese to make his incandescent lamps, 
I spared no effort. But Epison succeeded in the end; I 
was humiliated. 

Then I thought of Taylorism. TayLor was the American 
who made a systematic study of men shovelling coal. 
He evolved a more perfect, a more efficient coal-shovelling 
and saved thousands of dollars. “If,” I thought, “I 
made a systematic study of shaving I might save three 
minutes.” 

I made a tabulated time-schedule by which I checked up 
every action with a stop-watch. Thus I eliminated use- 


less actions, such as Yawning into Mirror, Patting Cheek 
with Hand, or Looking Out of Window to See Thrush. 
I drew a large-scale plan—my face on Mercator’s Pro- 


jection. With this plan, which 
(eee mT) hung beside the mirror, I 
~ yi ag” Ay >, mapped out new routes from 
~ <> i a> ) 
\A | day to day. 
perl eg)” Sometimes I would shave 
os from A to A (jumping the nose) 


and back vid B. 
start at B and shave in spirals up to A. 

Yet with all this science, all this experimenting some- 
thing was lacking—something to bring about the perfect 
harmony of razor, blade and brush. One morning, as I 
was testing the water with a thermometer, I had my 
revelation. 

It came in through the bathroom-window, 
exotic melody, played on a barrel-organ— 


‘“ 


Or I might 


a strange 


. . such sweet 
Soft notes as yet musician’s cunning 
Never gave the enraptured air.” 

The rhythm was irresistible. Soon my brush was twink- 
ling over my face, the lather flying, the razor gliding up 
and down my cheek in time; and as the music reached its 
grand finale | was drying my face prestissimo. 

That morning, for the first time in memory, I beat the 
breakfast-bell by half-a-minute. What science had failed 
to do art had accomplished. 

But my triumph was short-lived. The organ-grinder went 
away never to return; nor could I identify the tune he had 
played. Morning after morning I tried to shave to the 
gramophone ; but where the  barrel- organ had inspired, 
Mozart fell flat and WAGNER made me cut myself. 

Now, when I pace the streets and hear the organ- 
grinders churning out the latest hit, I pass by on the 
other side, smiling a bitter smile beneath my beard. 











Body-Line Bowling. 





As a youngster I batted and fielded 
And wasn’t so bad at a catch, 
But never a dozen I yielded 
To add to the score in a match. 
Though far from my prowess extolling, 
This virtue at least I can claim, 
That I often met “ body-line ” bowling 
And never complained of the same. 


For the small irresponsible devils 

Who played on the Lower School ground, 
Which was fashioned of various levels 

That made a ball buck and rebound, 
While otherwise perfectly chummy, 

When bent on your batting eclipse 
Would bowl at your legs or your tummy 

Or hammer your head or your hips. 


Yet somehow I’m still in existence, 
And, though I am lucky in that, 
I put up a plucky resistance— 
Without any pads—with a bat. 
If one so unskilful at cricket 
Could manage those risks to repel 
A BrapMAN defending his. wicket 


Should surely do equally well! W.H. 0. 








A Ticket-Pocket Camera. 


Basy CAMERAS. The Baby 
closed.” —Photographic Catalogue. 


“ 








measures only 0x 0x0 
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THE MINSTREL BOY TO THE WAR RETURNS. 


THe Muse or History. “MUST YOU, DAVID, WHEN I’M SO TIRED?” 


{Mr. Ltoyp Grorce joins the great host of authors who tell us what they did between 1914 and 1918 a.p.] 
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First Country Visitor. “ Look at THuaT Now, Marra. 
Second Country Visitor. “ AH, THEY MIGHT WELL SAY ‘ LONDON NEVER SLEEPS. 


.” 


LA 
4 


GONE NINE O'CLOCK AND THE RESTAURANT’S AS FULL AS EVER.” 








| Having Bathed. 


“We ought to bathe to-day,” they 
all said; “the sea must be lovely and 
; warm by now.” 
| I could not agree with that. I have 
always felt very strongly that the word 
| “ought” should not enter into one’s 

relations with the ocean. When one gives 

up one’s body to the waves the thing 

should be done, if it is to be done at all, 
| in the spirit of a free-will offering, not 
| as a kind of compulsory sacrifice to the 
| Moloch of self-esteem. Yet year after 
year, towards the end of May, the same 
old cry, “We ought to bathe to-day,” 
strikes terror into ten thousand manly 
| hearts, and year after year it is based 
on the same old stupid fallacy that 
“the sea must be lovely and warm by 
now.” ‘The sea is never lovely and 
warm by now—and I for one am con- 
tent to have it so. Its function, as I see 
it, is to swish about and keep cool, 
not to come bubbling and sizzling 
round our coasts like an overheated 
cauldron. 

For well over half the year we are 
quite happy to watch the sea ebbing 
and flowing and pushing seaweed to 
and fro in its own swect way without 





| 


the slightest desire to make personal 
contact with the monster; and then 
suddenly, just because it is a fine morn- 
ing and we are decently warm for the 
first time since September, what must 
we do but cast aside our clothing and 
rush headlong, like a herd of Gadarene 
swine, into its frigid depths. If my own 
wishes were consulted in the matter 
the first bathe of the season would be 
a very different affair. It would take 
place on some sweltering hot day in 
July or August, and it would be due 
not to a misguided sense of duty or a 
craven fear of being thought a coward, 
but simply to an overwhelming desire 
to immerse myself in the waters. “By 
Jove!” I should say, springing from 
my deck-chair, “how lovely and cool 
the sea must be to-day!” and I should 
run with glad cries to the beach, strip- 
ping off my clothes as I went. That 
would be a bathe indeed. 

I pointed all this out to the others, 
but they would not listen to me, and 
even now, poor fools, they are stand- 
ing clustered in a chill wind about the 
door of our ancestral hut, perhaps 
repenting at the eleventh hour of their 
rash folly. And I—where am I? Yes, 
you have guessed it. I am in the fore- 
front of the battle, inserting a key with 


shaking fingers into the rusty lock. Of 
the uproar and confusion, the argu- 
ment and recrimination, the agony of 
mind and body that went to the finding 
of that key I will not attempt to speak. 
Only those who have a bathing-hut of 
their own and an Aunt Edith to pit the 











key away in “a safe place” at the end | 


of the summer could possibly under- 
stand. Suffice it to say that by some 
ill-chance the thing was found, and 
that when Aunt Edith said triumph- 
antly, “I knew I put it somewhere!” 
we were all too tired even to think of 
plunging her in boiling oil. 

There is always, I suppose, a brood- 
ing and oppressive air about a place 


which for a long period has not scen | 


the light of day or felt the imprint of 
a human foot. When the discoverers 
of TUTANKHAMEN’S tomb stepped into 
the chamber which for more than three 
thousand years had kept its secrets un- 
disturbed they sensed no doubt some- 
thing of that atmosphere of dissolution 
and decay which those who open 
bathing-huts after the winter's sleep 
have long learnt to expect. Later on 
in the year the hut will become, by 
some mysterious process, quite a pleas- 
ant place, where one will eat rock- 


cakes and drink lemonade with every 
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symptom of enjoyment. But just at 
present it fills the soul with nothing but 
distaste. The treasures it contains, for 
instance, are on a distinctly lower level 
than those in TUTANKHAMEN’s tomb. 
As far as one can detect at the moment 
they seem to consist of :— 

Item. A floor-brush which, to judge 
from the state of the floor, was not 
brought into play at the close of the 
previous season. 

Item. A collapsible table which has 
never done anything else since we had 
it but live up to its name. 

Item. A pair of speckled sand-shoes. 

Items. A cracked mirror, a bucket, 
a pair of child’s whatd’yecallums, a 
comb and 

“Hi!” I said, “that’s my hat. It 
ought never to have been left down 
here all the winter.” 

“Well, you were the last one down 
here,” they told me. 

“Very possibly,” I said coldly; “but 
I didn’t know then that nobody else 
would be coming down after me, did 
| ad 

They hadn’t thought of that. 

“You men can change first,” said 
Ann, as if the ruin of a good hat was of 
not the slightest consequence to any- 
body. “We'll smoke a cigarette out- 
side; and don’t be long.” 

I suppose one of the reasons why 
men are on the whole a hardier race 
than women is that from the carliest 
times they have had the privilege of 
changing first and sitting shivering on 
the beach until their womenfolk are 
ready to take the water; and, in case 
this should not be enough to inure 
them to any hardship, theirs is the 
additional happiness of shivering still 
more violently on the beach after the 
bathe is over, what time their fragile 
charges (now changing first in order to 
make everything quite fair) complete 
the long and intricate process of re- 
dressing. But on this oceasion, after 
a ten-minute wait I felt that I was 
hardy enough already and could dis- 
pense with the rest of the course. 

“I’m going in now,” I said to Hu- 
bert, “to get it over. And I shall 
change back while they are bathing.” 

“All right,” he said; ‘Ill wait.” 

Thirty seconds later I was at sea, 
and a second after that I was under it. 
When the wave had receded and I 
could arise once more and look about 
me I saw that the ladies had just 
joined Hubert on the sand. I waded 
ashore, partly to tell them how lovely 
and warm it was and partly because I 

couldn’t stand it any longer. 

“Hurry up and get in,” I shouted to 
them. “It’s lovely and warm.” 

Nobody moved. 








“As a matter of fact,” said Ann, 


























Voice from Within. 
LEAVE THE MILK OUTSIDE.” 


“Is THAT rou, Mr. PETTIGREW? 


THANK YOU SO MUCH. 








“we've practically decided just to sun- 
bathe to-day. There’s plenty of time 
for a dip later on when it gets really 
hot. Like you said, you know.” 

“You're going in now, if I have to 
throw you in,” I said wildly, and 
stepped forward in a_ threatening 
manner on to the sharpest stone in the 
South of England. 

But the point is, how on earth am I 
going to get all this sand out of my 
hair ? F. E. 








A Chance for the Censor. 
“Loup SPEAKERS IN BoMBAY CORPORATION. 


An INNOVATION ENABLING Low SPEECHES 
TO BE HEARD By ALL.” 
Indian Paper. 





“ LUNCHEON. 
IniskK Stew. . .”"—Hotel Menu. 


We shouldn’t. 


“100,000 Years SkuLL Founp. 

Miss M. L. Tildesley, Curator of the Human 
Osteological Museum of the Royal College 
of Surgeons of the Bronze and Iron Ages, has 
pronounced it to be that of a Neolithic man 
who most likely lived in the later Glacial 
period in this country.”—Jersey Paper. 

Mr. Punch now awaits a pronounce- 
ment on the same subject from the 
Paleolithic R.A. 








Waves. 





Their wave my tresses will not keep 
For all my ingenuity— 

Unlike the billows of the Deep 
Which roll in perpetuity. 


O Spirit of the Ocean vast 
Reveal the cause determinant 
That makes your undulations last 
And all your waves so permanent. 
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At the Pictures. 





Krom Inp1a To WALT. 

Ir is a great pity that in the making 
of the Indian film, Karma, the East 
and West were not allowed to meet. 
An infusion of practical experience 
necd not have impaired the simplicity 

















INDIAN CABARET. 
Tue Copra’s Caper. 


oi the presentation, which is its special 
attraction, and would have removed 
the amateurish passages that are now 
very tedious. We might then have been 
interested in the story too, whereas it 
is the glimpses of India that make it 
noteworthy, beginning with an idyllic 
scene between the Prince, a squirrel 
and Devika Rani, the charm of which 
is never quite recaptured. 

A Western producer would have in- 
sisted too on a closer correspondence 
between the promises of splendour 
which are made at the beginning and 
their performance. I, at any rate, was 
expecting more than two elephants, and 
those so steadily identifiable through- 
out, and after so much talk about the 
tiger-hunt it was a shock to find that 
the aged Maharajah was not there after 
all, and I could not help the suspicion 
that the shots which killed the tiger 
and the beater were fired in a direction 
far above the heads of both. But the 
cobras were authentic, even if the 
camera did not make their attack on 
the Prince quite clear enough. “ You 
take my elephant, I'll walk home,” 
he had just magnanimously said. A 
memorable phrase. 

The best produced and best acted 
film I have seen for a long while is a 
French effort at the Academy called 
in English The Virtuous Isidore, and in 


French Le Rosier de Madame Husson: 
a screen version by Bernarp DEs- 
cHAMps of one of Guy DE Mavpas- 
SANT’S most cynical stories of the 
provincial life of his countrymen and, 
even more, of his countrywomen; to 
which new satirical touches have 
been added, such as a record on the 
gramophone, an instrument which in 
DE MAUPASSANT’S time had not yet 
found its way into our lives. Were it 
in English this film would not, I fancy, 
have eluded the Censor; but being 
mostly in French, and constant and 
fluent French at that, it does not, I 
imagine, need further licence. 

The audacious story is, however, not 
all; the selection of types, particularly 
the women, has been made with the 
greatest care, and the scenes in the 
town-hall, in the strects, in the ban- 
queting-hall, and in the dancing-hall 
have the utmost reality and liveliness. 
Although the film is in the RENE CLAIR 
convention, with a watchful musical 
accompaniment, it has its own char- 
acter and an unflagging movement. 

If any scientific inquirer is still 
worrying about the secret of perpetual 
motion, let him cease his experiments, 
for surely the secret has been dis- 

















THE 
or, THe Spy Prreer. 


SEEING EYE; 


covered. Perpetual motion: that is 
Watt Disney; Watt Disney: he is 
perpetual motion. I used to express 
the wish to see the Watt Disney 
studio in full blast, with all the artists 
animating their drawings by thou- 
sands of progressive strokes. But I 
am more concerned now with War 
DisNEY himself. How can he live? 
What time can he find in which to 
eat and sleep? For his creativeness 
has become continuous, and wher- 
ever we go a new Mickey Mouse epi- 
sode or a new Silly Symphony is on 
view. But they are not of equal merit 


and a good deal of repetition is crecp- 
ing in. <A time must necessarily come 
when inventive ingenuity is exhausted, 
and I feared we were nearing that time 
as I watched, the other evening, the | 
avenging Ladybirds attack the foe too 
much in the manner of the avenging 




















SALUTE TO THE BRAVE. 
Fire-Brigade Chief . . MARCEL CARPENTIER, | 


Bees of a few weeks ago. But it | 
needed a Watt Disney even to think 
of a Ladybirds’ drama. E. V. L. 





Astounding Revelations. 





THe startling disclosure by Sir 
FREDERICK WALL at the Arsenal F.C. | 
dinner that commercialism was ‘*creep- | 
ing into” League Football—a form of | 
sport which most of us have always | 
considered to enjoy a freedom from the | 
taint of filthy lucre comparable only to | 
that of the Round Table—has led to | 
several similar outbursts of frankness 
in other spheres of activity. Mr. Punch 
is privileged to present his readers with | 
the following exclusive examples of 
fearless candour on the part of leading 
figures of the day :— 


Speaking at a dinner in his honour | 
at the Portland Club, Mr. Ety Cut- | 
BERTSON remarked that he feared a 
spirit of ostentation—he might almost 
say of self-advertisement—was threat- 
ening to invade Contract Bridge. 
Bridge, they should always remember, 
was a recreation, not a money-making 
concern nor the chief business of life, 
and was descended from Whist, the 
very name of which deprecated undue | 
noise or blatancy. The evil, no doubt, 
had not as yet gone very far, but he 
begged his hearers to recall the advice 
of Ovip and “principiis obstare.” 

At a special meeting of the Book 


Society, Mr. Huan WatPoLe made the | 
startling suggestion that contempor- | 
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“[’VE BEEN STUNG! 





I’VE BEEN STUNG ON THE NECK BY A 


“Too EARLY FOR WASPS—MUST ’VE BEEN A BEE.” 





ee go 


BEASTLY WASP.” 








ary criticism occasionally showed symp- 
toms of degenerating into mutual 
| back-scratching and what was vulgarly 
called log-rolling. No logs, he thought, 
had so far actually been rolled, but he 
warned members of the society that 
in spite of the disinterested efforts of 
himself and half-a-dozen of his col- 
leagues there was perhaps a tendency 
to salute as masterpieces works which, 
judged only on their intrinsic merits, 
hardly deserved the description. 
Addressing a mass meeting of con- 
tributors to the Sunday papers, Mr. 
JAMES Dovcatas referred to the threat- 
ened intrusion of sensationalism into 
Sunday journalism. They might think 
he was an alarmist, but his responsible 
position enabled him to appreciate the 
situation perhaps a little more clearly 
than the ordinary individual, and he 
assured them that the menace was a 
very real thing. Personally he was 
opposed to the practice of publishing 
the life-stories of celebrated characters ; 
there was possibly no harm in the 
reminiscences of a distinguished Sun- 
day-School superintendent, for ex- 
ample, but it was the thin end of the 








wedge which might open a door to a 
variety of unforeseen abuses. 

Miss Betty NUTHALL, at a meeting 
of the All-England L.T.C., surprised 
her audience by hinting that lawn 
tennis was in danger of an outbreak of 
swelled head among some of its players. 
The fact that of course none of those 
present was at all likely to be affected 
should not blind them to the painful 
truth that there were cases of promin- 
ent exponents of the game who showed 
an inclination from time to time to 
entertain an exaggerated idea of their 
own skill and importance. 

In the course of an address to the 
staff of Printing House Square the 
Editor of The Times urged them to be 
on their guard against the insidious 
failings of self-complacency and what 
he might call “pontificality,”’ faint 
signs of which had once or twice been 
lately apparent. In spite of the 
unique character of their journal and 
their recent astonishing achievements 
in typography, ‘‘accomplished,’ to 
quote one of their leaders, ‘* before the 
eyes of a wondering world,” no breath 
of superiority had ever before sullied 


their pages, and they must not now 
allow it to raise its ugly head. 

At a reception at the Authors’ Club 
Miss GERTRUDE Stern deplored the 
cult of eccentricity and obscurity 
which, she was afraid, threatened to 
infect modern literature. It was a hard 
thing to say, but it really looked as if 
some writers deliberately’set out to be 
unintelligible. Without any desire to 
cry “Wolf!” she warned them that if 
the disease was not checked the dig- 
nity of literature would be seriously 
impaired. 

Mr. NEVILLE CHAMBERLAIN, Who was 
the guest of honour at the annual 
Wayzgoose and Free-and-Easy of 
Income-Tax Collectors and Inspectors, 
held in the Torture Chamber of the 
Tower, said that, though reluctant to 
mar the harmony of such a genial 
gathering, he felt bound to allude to 
the spirit of rapacity and extortion 
which he sometimes feared was creep- 
ing into their methods. Such a spirit 
was totally alien to the traditions of their 
honoured profession and could only lead 
to a diminution of the popularity and 
esteem they so widely commanded. 
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“ WHAT MAKES YOU THINK YOU DESERVE 


ON ITS SIDE?” 





A RISE NOW, OF 
“WELL, Sir, WHAT’S THE FIRM GOING TO DO ABOUT THIS TRADE BOOM THAT'S COMING, Sik. IF 


ALL TIMES, WILKINS? ” 
it HASN'T GOT YOUTH 








You Cannot Afford to Wait... . 





ARE you sales-conscious ? 

How often has your life been insured ? 

Can you look a modern salesman in the face / 

Answer these questions TRUTHFULLY and then send a 
postcard to Doctor Hoggenheimer, the American Professor 
of Mass Psychology, for free booklet of the INTERNATIONAL 
COLLEGE OF SALES RESISTANCE. 

DELAY Is DANGEROUS! Don't forget that every man you 
mect has something to sell and he is going to sell it to 
someone. How long can you hold out ? 

In the frozen wastes of Alaska, in the burning heat of the 
Sahara, wherever the hand of the white man has spread 
the benefits of civilisation, the salesman is waiting for you 
with his knowledge of modern selling methods. Thousands 
of men are signing hire-purchase forms every day. Your 
TURN IS COMING SooN. Read the following unsolicited 
testimonials and then decide for yourself whether you can 
AFFORD not to join the I.C.S.R. 

. A. B. writes: “During my last visit to London I be- 
came the owner of three vacuum-cleaners, two motor- 
cars, a duplicating machine and a correspondence course 
in salesmanship. I was in despair until a friend showed 
me a cutting dealing with the I.C.S.R. I enrolled at 





once as a student, and after the very first lesson I was 
| able to discourage an insurance agent who called at my 
| house.” 

| Y.Z. writes: “Since taking your course in Sales Resist- 


ance the number of salesmen calling at my house has fallen 
off to such an extent that I have time to attend to my own 
business,” 

Are you convinced? Doctor Hoggenheimer Wants No | 
MONEY unless he can satisfy you as to the value of his course. | 
To readers of this paper ONLY he is prepared to make a | 
substantial REDUCTION IN FEES. ACT AT ONCE and take | 
advantage of his generous offer. | 

In this paper aLonE Doctor Hoggenheimer is printing | 
Lesson J. of his course. There are eleven more lessons, each | 
equally important, and Doctor Hoggenheimer is convinced | 
that when you have read this sample of his course you will | 
HESITATE NO LONGER. Now read on:— 

Lesson I. 
Introduction. 

We can have no greater inspiration in our work than | 
to know that our efforts are directed to some useful end. 

The whole art of Sales Resistance in simple terms is the | 
art of refusing to buy something you don’t want from 
a man you don’t like with money you haven’t got. 

For a long time it was considered impossible to hold out 
for more than a quarter-of-an-hour against a salesman of 
the modern type; and it has been left the I.C.8.R. to 
develop a line of defence which has proved to be NINeTY- | 
FIVE PER CENT. EFFECTIVE. 

HovusE-T0-HOUSE SALESMEN. 

House-to-house salesmen are the most frequent and at 
the same time the most formidable menaces which you will 
be called upon to face. It is useless to attempt argument 
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| with one of them. Even an I.C.S.R. graduate cannot resist 
fo) 


for more than an hour against a man using modern methods. 
The best plan is to keep one of your family constantly on 
THE WATCH for the approach of the salesman. As soon as 
he is sighted the whole family should retire into the house, 
all doors and windows being locked and bolted and the 


patent “Salesman’s Bane” thief-proof lock brought into 
action on the front-door. 


You will now be able to ascer- 
tain if it is your house which has been selected for the 
attack. Should this be the case, you will have ample time 


| for further preparations while the salesman is breaking 
_ down the front-door. For a smart worker this will probably 
| take between five and ten minutes. The special I.C.S.R. 


machine-gun should be set up in the hall, while the rest of 
the family collect what effects they may require and leave 


| the house unobtrusively through the back-door. When all 
| have escaped, you will easily be able to fight your way clear 


with the I.C.S.R. machine-gun and wearing the I.C.S.R. 
bullet-proof vest, supplied free with this course. 

It is a good plan to set fire to the house before leaving, 
as this has the effect of discouraging salesmen from calling 
at your new home. 


Has Doctor Hoggenheimer convinced you now? Don’t 
forget that this is an opportunity which CANNOT BE RE- 
PEATED. Write at once for further details and enroll your- 
self as a student Now. 

Finally, my friend Doctor Hoggenheimer wishes to 
remind you that the very fact that you have been so 
impressed by this advertisement shows that you are in 
URGENT NEED of protecting yourself against the methods 
of similar organisations. 

Would you rather pay for this course or a couple of new 
houses ? It is for you to choose now. Doctor Hoggenheimer 
has done his best. H. W. M. 


A Veteran. 





[* Mrs. —— of Market Overton has a bun 133 years old.” 
Sunday Paper.] 

Tuts hardy veteran started its chequered career in a 
tea-garden near the Pump Room at Harrogate. After a 
useful apprenticeship it graduated to an important Posting 
House on the Great North Road at York, where it quickly 
became the favourite of the drivers, guards and ostlers 
who thronged the old inn-yard. 

The opening of the first railway in 1825 changed the 
whole course of its life. Scenting the possibilities of the 
new form of transport, it quickly transferred to Darlington 
and gained the distinction of becoming the first Railway Bun. 

Five years later it moved to Manchester. 

From that time onward its story is one of continued 
progress. Keeping pace with railway developments and 
ever gaining experience, it moved forward as opportunities 
offered till it finally achieved its ambition and secured the 
place of honour in the main line departure restaurant of 
a famous London terminus. Here it remained until the 
year 1900, when, with all honour, it was pensioned off 
after a century of endeavour. 

It was not destined to remain in honourable retirement 
for long, however. In 1914 came the call to arms and, like 
many another veteran, this sturdy old bun responded. 
Though declaring itself fit to account for any number of the 
enemy, it never actually reached the Front Line, but per- 
formed much useful service in the canteen near Abbeville. 

1919 saw it back in retirement at Market Overton. Now, 
except for a brief appearance at a flower-show or sports- 
meeting, it spends its time in quiet seclusion, reflectively 
plucking at its scanty currants and dreaming of the glories 
of the “Good old days.” 
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THE MAJOR WAS PASSIONATELY FOND OF ALL LIVING CREATURES.” 
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Misleading Cases. 





The Speaker of the House of Commons 
v. The Metropolitan Magistrate for 
Westminster. 

THE struggle between the Courts and 
the Commons was carried a stage fur- 
ther to-day, when Captain Cowan, the 
Chairman of the Kitchen Committee of 
the House of Commons, was brought 
before the Lord Chief Justice and the 
Judges of the King’s Bench sitting i 
banc to show cause why he should not 
be committed for contempt for failing 
to obey a summons to the Westminster 
Police Court arising out of alleged 
offences in the House of Commons 
against the Licensing Act, 1921. 


Captain Cowan was arrested at his 


since 1512, when the building suffered 
by fire. But 

The Lord Chief Justice. 1512 isa very 
long time ago, Sir Antony. At the 
present time, I believe, it would be 
regarded as an unconstitutional act for 
the King to visit the Palace of West- 
minster except on the formal occasions 
of State, as at the opening or proroga- 
tion of Parliament. 

The Attorney-General. That is so, my 
Lord, as regards the proceedings in the 
Chamber, for his presence might be 
thought to over-awe the Members and 
influence the debates. But in his 
private capacity 

The Lord Chief Justice. Be careful, 
Sir Antony. Suppose a conflict be- 
tween the Lords and Commons; sup- 
pose (what is fantastic) it were known 
that His Majesty, in his private 








Yet you ask the Court to say that by 
constitutional usage this place, from 
which the King is constitutionally ex- 
cluded, is a Royal Residence in so real a 
sense that the ordinary law of the land 
must be suspended there for his bene- 
fit, not on the rare days of his own 
visits, but on every day that Parlia- 
ment. sits. 

The Attorney-General. My Lord, the 
Members are, as it were, His Majesty's 
guests. 

The Lord Chief Justice. How can 
they be his guests when they can go 
there but he can not? 

The Attorney-General. Your Lord. 
ship’s powers of analysis have always 
been the object of envy, but—— 

The Lord Chief Justice. And what of 
the strangers who enjoy the same 
privileges as the Members—the private 





private residence this { 
morning. The Attorney- 
General appeared for 
him. By the instruc- 
tions of the Speaker he 
declined to apologise for 
his failure to obey the 
summons, but consented 
to give some account 

of the arrangements for 
| the sale of intoxicating 
liquor in the House of 
Commons. 

The Houses of Parlia- 
ment, he said, were part 
of the Royal Palace of | 
Westminster, which asa | 
Royal Residence was ex- 
empt by constitutional 
usage from the ordinary 
Licensing Laws—— 

The Lord Chief Jus- 
fice. All this is news 
to me. I thought the 
Palace of Westminster 





Professor. “ 
New Maid. 
Professor. “ AFRAID YOU CANNOT DO THAT, MARY; IT’S ON THE SUN.” 


“ WHERE, Sir? 





}00D HEAVENS! ANOTHER SPoT! ” 


I°LL RUB IT OFF AT ONCE, Sir.” 


secretaries, the news- 
paper representatives, 
and, as I understand, 
upon occasions, the gen- 
eral public? Are they 
His Majesty’s guests as 
well? 

The Attorney-General. 
Yes, my Lord. 

The Lord Chief Jus- 
itice. But if a stranger 
| Were objectionable to 
ithe House he could be 
refused admission by 
| the Members, though he | 
| were a personal friend | 
|of His Majesty ? 
The Attorney-General. | 
| Yes, my Lord. 
| The Lord Chief Jus- 
tice. How then caneither 
| of them be His Majesty's 
| guests ? 

Caplain Cowan. My 
Lords, as regards the 


—— 














was burned down in 1834? 

The Attorney-General (Sir Antony 
Dewlap). Yes, my Lord, all except 
Westminster Hall. But the present 
buildings were erected on the site and 
the whole edifice is always known as 
the Palace of Westminster. 

Mr. Justice Plush. You cannot make 
a woman a wife by calling her Lady 
Dewlap. 

The Lord Chief Justice. Surely it is 
a simple question of fact. Is this a 
Royal Residence or not ? Have the King 
or his family ever resided there ? 

The Attorney-General. My Lord, a 
Royal Palace existed in Westminster 
under CANUTE 

Mr. Justice Plush. I hope that the 
' defendant’s case has some foundation 
more solid than that, Sir Antony. 

The Attorney-General. My Lord, in 
fact, it seems that the palace has not 
been actually used as a Royal Residence 





capacity, was a constant visitor to the 
Smoking-Room of either House, and 
there, during the debates, conversed 
with peers or Members,-do you say 
that those visits would not be regarded 
as unconstitutional? Might they not, 
indeed, result in a humble petition to 
His Majesty to keep away ? 

The Attorney-General. In certain 
quarters, my Lord, exception might be 
taken. But, my Lord—— 

The Lord Chief Justice. And in 
modern practice he never does visit Par- 
liament except upon the recognised 
occasions ? 

The Attorney-General. So far as is 
known, my Lord, no. 

The Lord Chief Justice. The conclusion 
is, then, that it is perhaps the only place 
in this island where, in a constitutional 
sense, the King is not always welcome, 
and one of the very few places where, in 
fact, he cannot go whenever he likes. 


general public, the arrangement is, my 
Lords, that in those rooms to which 
the public have access the sale of 
liquor is suspended for certain periods 
each day in order that it may not be | 
said that they can get more within the 
precincts of Parliament than they can 
get outside. 

The Lord Chief Justice. Is that so? A 
very interesting but somewhat damaging 
admission. For if drinks may be served, 
or rather sold, at any time because this 
place is a Royal Palace and those who | 
come to it are His Majesty’sguests, then | 
the royal hospitality must be thought to | 
be extended equally to all whom His 
Majesty pleases to admit, and there can 
be no distinction between Members of 
Parliament and members of the public. 
But if it is wrong for the general 
public to be able to acquire continual 
refreshment (as seems to be admitted 
by the special arrangements to prevent 
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it), then it must be wrong too for the 
Members, unless there is some special 
privilege attaching to them by virtue 
of their being Members of Parliament. 
That is conceivable. But that is quite 
another thing from saying that the 
House of Commons is the King’s 
residence. It is, indeed, the very 
opposite; it is to say that the House is 
a part of the supreme Parliament, and 
therefore the King’s Judges must not 
interfere. Which do you mean, Sir 
Antony ? 

The Attorney-General stuttered a little. 


The Lord Chief Justice (continuing). 
It is only an historical accident, is it 
not, that Parliament meets upon the 
site of what was once a Royal Palace ? 
The King may summon Parliament to 
meet him at any convenient place. 
Suppose that the Palace of West- 
minster were burned down, as it so 
often is; suppose that the Commons 
were summoned to meet in the Albert 
Hall—do you think, Captain Cowan, 
that your arrangements for the sale of 
liquor would be the same ? 

Captain Cowan. Probably, my Lord. 
Yes, certainly. 

The Lord Chief Justice. On the ground 
that the Albert Hall was a Royal 
Palace ? 


Captain Cowan. No, my Lord. The 
privileges of Parliament. 

The Lord Chief Justice. Ah! that 
answer might have carried more weight 
with the Court if it had come from the 
learned Attorney-General. But, wisely 
I think, he has not advanced the plea 
of privilege. You, Captain Cowan, 
were unfortunately unable to be pres- 
ent at the previous hearing when I de- 
livered a long and devastating judg- 
ment upon that subject. It must suffice 
to-day to tell you, upon authority, that 
the House of Commons has no power to 
authorise a breach of the ordinary law 
of the land, unless it be necessary for 
the preservation of its dignity or for the 
good order and free conduct of its pro- 
ceedings. 

We find that a power to sell liquor 
continuously, contrary to the.Licensing 
Act, 1921, is not necessary for these 
purposes; and therefore the offences 
charged against you are not protected 
by privilege. If they were, a great 
many other things could be done with 
impunity in the House of Commons 
which ought not to be done anywhere. 
The Members could sell each other 
noxious drugs or play at roulette in the 
Central Hall, to the scandal of the 
visitors and in the presence of the 
police. They could organise a great 


sweepstake in the Library and send out 
tickets to the public. They could fire 
off rockets from the Terrace, contrary 
to the regulations of the Port of Lon- 
don Authority. They could keep dogs 
on the premises without a licence and 
cruelly treat them without fear of 
punishment. They could invite loose 
women to frequent the Lobbies and 
allow such behaviour as anywhere clse 
would lead to a prosecution for the 
keeping of a disorderly house. They 
could carry firearms without a licence. 
They could act as pawnbrokers with- 
out a licence, as unregistered monev- 
lenders, as receivers of stolen goods. 
If they may sell liquor without regard 
to the Licensing Act they may sell | 
milk and cream without regard to the | 
Sale of Food and Drugs Act, and 
endanger the public health. 


Is it suggested that upon report of 
such conduct the Courts are going to 
sit still and say nothing? It is no 
answer to say that the Members are 
not likely to do these things. One 
would have thought they were not 
likely to ignore the restrictions upon 
drinking which they have themselves 
imposed upon the common people. And 
between the imaginary offences I have 
named and the offences charged in this 
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case there is before the law no dis- 
tinction whatever. 


The other plea, Sir Antony, is really 
too thin. It matters little for the pur- 
poses of this case that there was a Royal 
Palace at Westminster in the reign 
of CANUTE; that it is convenient for 
the Commons to assume at one moment 
that they are staying with the King 
and at the next that they are supreme 
in a building of their own, and that the 
legal position has not before been ques- 
tioned. Through the admirable per- 
tinacity of Mr. Haddock it has been 
questioned now; and the Court is bound 
to hold that in any effective sense the 
Houses of Parliament are no more 
a Royal Palace than Somerset House 
or Greenwich Hospital, where QUEEN 
ELIZABETH and Henry VIII: respec- 
tively resided. The Courts will not im- 
pertinently inquire what His Majesty 
does in hisown home. On the other hand, 
the privileges personal to His Majesty 
are not, so to speak, transferable, and 
the Courts have always jealously re- 
sented any attempt to extend them 
beyond their original scope and purpose. 

It seems to me that we have in this 
case an attempted usurpation by the 
Commons of privileges which are 
personal to His Majesty. This, with 
all respect, is not to be permitted. 
Parliament is not the private residence 
of His Majesty or of the Members. It 
might be, indeed it has been, described 
as having the character of a club; but 
even clubs are bound by the provisions 
of the Licensing Laws. 
| It may be said that it is idle for the 
| Court to lay down the law in this way, 
| because it has no means of enforcing it. 
| If we send our officers openly to Parlia- 
ment they may, it is true, be resisted 
or even ejected by the Serjeant-at- 
Arms, though I do not think that, on 
reflection, Parliament would be satis- 
fied that that was a wise thing to do. 
But, short of that, we are not quite 
powerless. The Licensing Laws are 
generally enforced by the use of police- 
officers in disguise; and it would be as 
easy to introduce spies into the Palace 
of Westminster as it is into the night- 
clubs of Soho. 








summon Members to appear before us 
upon sub pena, question them upon 
their oath, and commit them if they 
do not answer. And we can arrest, 
outside Parliament, any person who is 
proved to be responsible for the com- 
mission of offences inside it, informing 
Mr. Speaker according to custom. In 
the present case we are content to 
commit the defendant to prison for 
contempt. We shall allow the House of 
Commons one month in which to bring 


—___. 





Further, we can from time to time 
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“Ay, AND LET ME TELL YOU, Sr, I wAS PLAYING GOLF YEE-R-R-S BEFORE 


YOU WERE BOR-R-R-N!” 
“ PLAYED MUCH SINCE?” 








their arrangements within the terms of 
the Licensing Act; and we shall then 
consider the matter again. 

Their Lordships concurred. 

Captain Cowan was committed to 
Brixton Prison. Further develop- 


ments may be expected. 


A. P. H. 








Malaise in Bunkerland. 





‘Twas golfig, and the slicy boobs 
Did woot and royzle through the 
tuss ; 
All unctuous were the teesome gnubes 
While the four-knicks outplus. 


“Beware the quocktail cleek, my son, 
All steely shaftage handyscratch ; 
Beware the bridgish birds and shun 
The fybob cornball match.” 
And as in toppish glooph I stood, 
A shine-like one, with checky leg, 
Came blusting through the swingsy 
brood ; 
And floffled off the peg. 


Then plog in bunky splurge below 
His nibberwock out-tag and splode; 
O shottish blow! O purr!! O pro!!! 
As the obloid outgode. 
‘Twas golfig, and the stymish digs 
Had mashed and sclaffled blobby grud; 
All wormsy were the putty-grigs, 
And every gollop clud. 
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Absent-minded Professor (to applicant for post of gardener). 
Applicant. “Guv’Nor, I WILL NOT DECEIVE YOU. 


OWN, IN PRISON.” 
Professor. ‘* Two YEARS, EH? 


AND—ER—WHY 








“AND HAVE 
For THE LAST TWO YEAR I ’AVE BEEN, THROUGH NO FAULT OF ME 


you 


DID YOU LEAVE?” 
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FROM YOUR LAST PLACE?” 








I HAD a little downy moth, 
I bought him at a show: 

I fed him upon casement-cloth 
And chintz and calico. 


He used to gobble gingham down 
As babies do their milk, 

And guzzle till his face was brown 
On artificial! silk. 


He often made himself quite ill 
At some exclusive soirée, 
Assimilating turkey-twill 
Or masticating moiré. 


On five occasions he was seen 
At Henry’s mackintoshes; 
He ate the Major’s gaberdine 

And Mrs. Clarke’s goloshes. 


When taken out to lunch one day 
At Lady Susan Slater’s 

The little fellow made away 
With Bishop Barlow’s gaiters. 


Songs of a Sub-Man. 
II.—I Had a Little Downy Moth. 





He swallowed several yards of baize 
Belonging to the Duttons, 

And bolted Mildred Maxwell’s stays 
Complete with bones and buttons. 


[ soon grew anxious for my friend; 
No stomach is so plastic 

But it must suffer in the end 
From swallowing elastic. 


I fancied he looked pale and weak, 
His wings seemed less resplendent, 
And so I called in Dr. Meek, 
Our medical attendant. 


Alas! before we could begin 
Our twenty-guinea chat, 
The little creature started in 
To eat the Doctor’s hat. 


So hot his haste, he failed to note 
The stethoscope inside; 


The weapon wedged across his throat; 


It choked him and he died. 


At first long bitter tears I shed: 
But soon my tears abated. 

I argued that my pet, though dead, 
Was not annihilated. 


He was not destined for the Shades 
Who in his incarnation 

So worked to save the textile trades 
From nationalisation. 


I hold (and base my faith upon 
The faith of men more clever) 

That wheresoever he has gone 
He has not gone for ever. 


In some predestined second birth. 
Part of the Cosmic Plan, 

He will return again to earth 
To be a laundryman. 








“Gertrude Horder looked at her friend 
with an almost dazed admiration in her ex- 
pressionless eyes.”—Magazine Story. 
Perhaps they were shut. 
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GERMAN Eacrr. “HULLO! WHAT HAVE YOU GOT THERE?” 
American Eacte. “AN OLIVE-BRANCH. WHAT HAVE YOU GOT?” 
GERMAN Eactr. “OH, N-N-NOTHING MUCH—AND I WAS JUST DROPPING IT, ANYHOW.” 
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Essence of Parliament. 





Monday, May 15th.—With the world 
becoming momentarily less safe 
for democracy, Westminster pur- 
sues the even tenor of its event- 
less way. Not for it the flood- 


lights and the megaphone. As 
interpreted by the ForriGN 


SECRETARY, even Dr. RosEn- 
BERG is reduced to a brown shirt 
ina brown shade. Like the wed- 





ding-guest in The Ancient Mar- 
iner, our uninvited guest may 
have beat his breast when he 
heard Lord HattsHam’s loud 
bassoon, but it was a strictly 
unofficial blast and awoke no 
responsive echoes in Westminster 
Palace. 

It is true that certain Labour 
Members (notably Mr. Maxton) 
| endeavoured to persuade the 

Home SECRETARY to say why 
| Communists (notably Mr. ‘Tror- 
| sky) are debarred from our 

shores as persons “whose politi- 
| cal creed includes the overthrow 

by violence of constitutional 
| government,” while Nazis are 
permitted to enter; but Sir Joun 

GitmourR side-stepped the in- 

quiry with diplomatic ease. 

The FoREIGN SECRETARY was 
_ less reticent on the subject of the 
| Four-Power Pact, urging that 
the publication of documents at 
| the moment would not be in 
| the general interest. That was 
all right as far as it went, but the House 
looked mildly surprised when Mr. 
| Cocks’s suggestion that the Pact was 
| “dead or, if not, in a cataleptic trance” 
was allowed to pass unchallenged. 

Not so with Colonel WepGwoop’s 
| unfraternal suggestion that a British 
warship should be sent to Danzig and 
that this country should assume a 
mandate for “the last free city in 
Germany.” Sir Joun Stmon intimated 
| that a British warship would, as a 
| matter of fact, be looking in on Danzig 
in June in the course of a summer 
cruise. It took more than one party to 
make a mandate, he added. Anybody 
who doubts that should watch what 
| happens when a Conservative tries to 
| take a mandate for Neweastle-under- 
Lyme. 

A mass of questions on such mer- 
cenary topics as the duty on foreign 
| kerb-stones and rubber boots; Portu- 
guese flag discrimination (a question 
that the Foreign Office has been 
“attaching great importance to” for 
the last six years); and meat import 
| licences would have made it abundantly 
| clear to Dr. Rosenperc, if he had 


} 





TO DROP IN 
Do you? 
CAN DO ABOUT IT.” 

Reading from left to right: Trotsky, Mr. Maxton. 


tarried in our unappreciative midst, 
that we are still a nation of miserable 
shopkeepers. 

Tt was obvious from the moment of 


ie 





Auw.|l. 


Little Red-Riding-Hood (to the Woif). “So you Want 
THE NAZIS, 
SEE wuHat I 


ON GRANNY BRITANNIA, LIKE 
WELL, COME ALONG AND I’LL 


its inception that the House would 
never have a wild night with the Rent 
and Mortgage Interest Restrictions 





“MULTIPLICATION IS VEXATION.” 


“THE IMPORTATION [OF JAPANESE RUBBER 
FOOTWEAR] HAD GROWN AT SO TREMENDOUS 
A RATE THAT THE MULTIPLICATION-TABLE 
WAS UNABLE TO KEEP WITHIN THE ALTERA- 
TIONS IN THE FIGURES.”—Dr. Beraix, Par- 
liamentary Secretary to the Board of Trade. 


(Amendment) Bill. On the Report 
stage to-day a few Amendments were 
moved, mostly from the Labour 
Benches, on such recondite but not un- 
practical topics as how much a 
landlord should be allowed in 
the way of increased rent to 
meet repairs, the position of the 
“tied” house, and the protection 
of the low-rented dwelling-cum- 
licensed-house, and duly nega- 
tived, and some unimportant 
clauses were also added to the 
Bill. 

Later on the Exchange Equal- 
isation Account Bill was read a 
Third time. Mr. M. Jonss and 
Captain CROOKSHANK urged the 
CHANCELLOR to make some ar- 
rangement so that the House 
could keep some sort of control 
over the Fund. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN sympa- 
thised with the idea, but pointed 
out that to render any sort of 
account of the Fund would ad- 
vertise to speculators and others 
what was being done with the 
money and so defeat its object. 
So what becomes of the Fund 
must remain a matter of specu- 
lation to the House if not to the 
speculators. 

Tuesday, May 16th.—What- 
ever else may be the matter with 
the Scots they do not suffer from 
an inferiority complex, and the 
Scottish Office is no exception 
to the rule. Lord SconE was 
asking what had become of the 
Chief Technical Officer in the Land 
Division of the Scottish Department 
of Agriculture, and the MINISTER 
was explaining that from motives of 
economy he was in temporary abey- 
ance. 

“Ts the right hon. gentleman not 


aware that there are far too many 
officials in Scotland?” asked Mr. 
CHARLES WiiuiamMs. ‘No, Sir.” re- 


plied Sir Goprrry CoLLins emphatic- 
ally. Then it fell to Mr. KirKwoop to 
urge the Minister to lose no time in 
replying to some communication for- 
warded to him by the Clydebank Town 
Council. ‘We never lose any time in 
the Scottish Office in taking action,” 
declared Sir GopFREY virtuously. 
With a marked diminution of aplomb 
Sir Goprrey turned to a question 
about caller herrin’. As ABRAHAM 
LINCOLN could have said, you can fool 
all Scotsmen about some things and 
some Scotsmen about most things, but 
you cannot fool any Scotsman about 
herrings. With the air of one who 
merely hopes for the best, the MINISTER 
informed Sir M. Woop that in the 
xyerman Trade Agreement it was not 
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possible to deal with the question of 
the German duty on dried herrings. It 
was only possible, apparently, to deal 
with the application to Germany of 
the British Government’s forthcoming 
scheme for improving the domestic 
fish-market by the regulation of foreign 
supplies. 

The answer did not fool Mr. Maxton, 
who seemed to think, with that detest- 
able logic for which the Scots are famous, 
in business if not in politics, that if 
the agreement dealt with German fish 
imports to Britain it might equally 
have touched upon British fish imports 
into Germany. Had the Govern- 
ment tried to inject the herring 
question into the Agreement ? he 
persisted. Sir GopFREY made no 


reply. After all, it was not his 
Agreement. 


A further bout with the Rent 
Restrictions Bill secured its 
Third Reading, but not until an 
effort by Sir F. FREMANTLE to 
“simplify the Anglo-Saxon of the 
Bill,” as Mr. SHAKESPEARE put it, 
had involved the PaRLIAMENT- 
ARY SECRETARY in an exaspera- 
tion of orthographico - legalistic 
involution that even his illus- 
trious namesake would . have 
been hard put to paraphrase in 
limpid prose. 

There followed the approving 
of various Import Duties Orders, 
one relating to Irish cattle which 
wrung protesting moos from Sir 
Percy Harris, and others on 
linseed-oil, yeast, fabric gloves, 
potatoes and what-not. Sir 
ARCHIBALD SINCLAIR — vainly 
pleaded the cause of imported 
rubber Wellingtons (why, being 
imported, they are called Wel- 
lingtons and not Bliichers is one 
of those Free Trade mysteries), 
and other Members thought the 
higher duties on fabric gloves 
did more harm to the Lanca- 
shire spinners than good to the glove- 
makers elsewhere. 

Dr. BuRGIN replied in effect that the 
Import Duties Advisory Committee 
had considered these matters and 
thought that a case had been made out 
for the extra duty. 

It reflects handsomely on the spirit 
of British politics that a pint of the 
Committee’s non-political approval 
goes farther in silencing criticism than 
a whole hogshead of Ministerial argu- 
ment. 

Wednesday, May 17th.—The Lords 
took their turn to-day as critics of the 
Trade Agreements, with Lord STRACHIE 
in the rdle of Anxious Inquirer and Lord 
De La Warr as rapporteur. Lord 
STRACHIE was willing to believe that 


the Danish Agreement helped the Coal 
industry and that the Argentine Agree- 
ment would unfreeze some British 
money held up in that country, but 
where did the British farmer come in? 

Lord De La Warr explained rather 
vaguely that the Government’s prob- 
lem was to decrease and regulate sup- 
plies that were now glutting the market, 
an end which could not be reached 
by tariffs, but only by quotas. He 
spurned figures quoted by T'he Daily 
Express in proof of what it called “The 
Great Meat Muddle,” and declared 
that, instead of there having been an 


Question: If a noble lord should 
press his Motion for Papers to a success- 
ful issue, what papers does he get? 
Would the Government spokesman 
have all the relevant documents 
fetched round from Whitehall in a 
barrow, or is there a sort of token 
paper—something like the indiarubber | 
sandwich that one buys with a glass of | 
beer on Sunday nights—that serves | 
the purpose ? 

The general belief that Lo, the poor 
African 

““whose untutored mind 
Clothes him in front and leaves him 
behind ” 


bare 
only sheds his ancestral beads in 
exchange for a top-hat and spats 
was rudely shaken when Sir 
Henry Crort, waving above his 
head what was at first mistaken 
for a flag of truce, asked Sir P. 
CuNLIFFE-LISTER if the Govern- 
ment were aware that large | 
quantities of Soviet cotton goods 
were ‘being exported to West | 
Africa. Sir Putirp said the mat- 
ter was being carefully watched. 
“May we have a law to make 
it compulsory for these people to 
wear full clothes ?”’ asked Colonel 
WEDGWOOD in sarcastic tones. 
Mr. MANDER asked leave to 
introduce a Bill to allow an em- 
bargo to be placed on German 
goods ‘‘as part of an interna- 
tional sanction under the Coven- 








FIGURES 
(Caerphilly School). 
Mr. Morcan JONES. 


increase of 13,000 quarters of chilled 
beef in February over February a year 
ago, the real figures showed a diminu- 
tion of over 70,000 quarters. 

There certainly seems to be a great 
meat muddle, but in what quarters? 
Only a rigid control of imports coming 
upon a glutted market could help the 
farmers, the noble lord insisted, and the 
Trade Agreements would help to pro- 
vide it. 

Lord PHILLIMORE argued that what 
the agricultural community wanted 
was the opportunity to expand produc- 
tion, not merely higher prices resulting 
from a restricted market all round. No 
more agricultural Peers having, it ap- 
peared, anything toadd, Lord StracuTE 
withdrew his Motion for Papers. 


ant of the League of Nations” 
in the event of Germany attempt- 
ing to re-arm. He admitted that 
nothing of the sort had yet hap- 
pened, but seemed to think it 
would be a useful gesture. He 
remarked, without intending to 
be funny, that “the hideous 
monster of militarism had reared 
its ugly head in Germany.” 

Sir AUSTEN CHAMBERLAIN (le- 
plored the monster, but equally 
deplored Mr. MANDER’S anxiety 
to scotch it before it had had its first 
bite. The Bill would give a wrong im- 
pression of the sentiments of the House. 
Would Mr. MANDER withdraw it ? 

Mr. MANDER would; and just as well 
perhaps, seeing that Herr HITLER was 
at that very moment breathing dove- 
like noises down the microphone. 

The Second Reading of the Finance 
Bill is the retelling of a twice-told tale. 
and Mr. NEVILLE CHAMBERLAIN was 
right when he declared that the attack 
“lacked animation,” though he might 
perhaps have excepted Mr. M. Jones 
skimming in graceful ares about the 
orange of National Debt. By way of re- 
animating it he offered, if the House 
approved, to take the tax off oil and 
put it on tea and sugar. 
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“YER LIGHT ’S OUT.” “Iv AIN'T A LIGHT—IT’S A 





REFLECTOR.” 











“IT DON'T MATTER WHAT IT IS—IT’sS OCT.” 








Ir the bees have started buzzing in your bonnet 
And your belfry is a bungalow for bats, 

You can sock ’em with a Satire or a Sonnet: 
For, according to a morning paper, that’s 

How a poetess of Paris has been able 
(And it ill becomes that we should doubt the 

news) 

To cleanse the worried mind’s Augean stable 
Of nervous ailments and the ultra-blues. 

Your choice of bromides is a fairly wide ‘un, 
And if a “first adjustive’ is your wish, 

We’d recommend a dram of Jounny DRYDEN 
With a scruple, say, of SHELLEY, Percy Byssue. 





Doctor Shakespeare. 


[According to The Daily Telegraph, the Parisian poetess, Mme. GUILLET, is advocating a new method of healing nervous troubles. 
“ Beautifil poems,” she says, “read aloud in solitude seem by their artistic form to be a remedy worthy of adoption by every sick person.” | 





After that, suppose your spirits really are low 
And the dose prescribed has not removed the mope, 
Try a minim after meals of Mr. MARLOWE 
With an ounce or two of ALEXANDER POPE. 
Failing these, there’s WorpswortH, TENNYSON and Lone- 
FELLOW, 
MILToN, SHAKESPEARE, BROWNING, COLERIDGEand Gray, 
Some of which should make you once again a strong fellow 
And provide new nervous tissue right away. 
Should those morbid fancies still contrive to trouble you 
Then there’s only one thing for it in the cires— 
A thorough course of Witcox, ELta W., 
And don’t forget to tell us how it works. 
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Behind the Scenes. 





A RATHER insoluble little problem, 
not without interest to the student of 
human nature, is that of imagination 
and the novelist. Which, in a word, 
ruies which ? 

The answer, as usual, is Yes and No. 

In my own case imagination does a 
good deal. It takes me, undoubtedly, 
behind the scenes into places where I 
could not otherwise hope to find my- 
self. Whether what I see there always 
tallies with crude reality I am naturally 
not in a position to say. 

For instance, what about that 
perennial drama that takes place, so 
imagination informs me, within some 
inmost recess of the great banking 
house that is privileged to deal with 
my overdraft ? 

‘How often have I pictured to myself 
the scene! 

The Manager has just arrived. 
Every clock in the place is striking 
ten. 

He steps into that little room at the 
far end of the counter, using the more 
inaccessible one of the two doors. 

After a sharp glance to see that the 
pink blotting-paper on the desk is com- 
pletely new and that the three Home 
Safes are standing one on top of the 
other, exactly as they ought to be, the 
Manager hangs up his coat and his hat 
and sits down at the desk. 

The Chief Cashier then comes in, 
carrying a large book or ledger. 

(The Chief Cashier is really nicer 
than the Manager. For one thing he 
has been at the Bank longer and so 
one knows him better; and for another 
he smiles more. Interviews with 
managers of banks are usually pretty 
well devoid of smiles, nowadays, on 
either side.) 

After the customary morning greet- 
ing, which is probably some quite curt 
and manly form of words, they get 
absolutely straight down to business. 
After all, this is a time of economic 
crisis in the financial world. (In the 
domestic world it has never been any- 
thing else, so one is probably more used 
to it than they are and takes it less 
seriously.) 

The Manager opens the ledger. It is 
his duty—often a very painful one 

beyond a doubt—to know how the 
accounts, in the technical phrase, 
stood at the close of business yesterday. 

I picture to myself the frightful 
pause that ensues when he reaches the 
page that bears in marvellous copper- 


Cashier’s own hand or not ?—my name. 
“This is getting very low, I’m 
afraid.” 





plate—is this the work of the Chief 


“It’s still on the right side, Sir,” 
pleads the Cashier, perhaps remem- 
bering with what verve he and I were 
discussing our Indian Policy less than 
forty-eight hours ago. 

‘Only four pounds, two shillings and 
cightpence on the credit side,” says 
the Manager, low and gravely. “And 
what about the weekly cheque for 
the butcher? Isn’t that usually drawn 
on a Wednesday?” 

“It won’t be more than two-pounds- 
five, Sir, at the very outside. Probably 
less now that the holidays are over, 
because the children would have left 
home last week.” 


“True. That makes a difference. The 
dairy?” 
“Paid fortnightly, Sir, I think. The 


monthly housekeeping allowance should 
be in before that. It’s due on the first 
of the month.” 

“We will hope for the best,” 
Manager. 

Hope, however, gets a shock or two 
as the day wears on. 

The Chief Cashier, bringing in the 
mid-day bulletin, has to report that 
the butcher—one pound eighteen shil- 
lings and ninepence—and Self—one 
pound in silver—(“ Probably the child- 
ren’s pocket-money for school, Sir”’)— 
have brought us distressingly nearer 
to the border-line. 

At lunch-time the outlook is black 
indeed, owing to the presentation of a 
cheque for one pound two shillings, 
dated more than a week back and 
quite unpardonably delayed until this 
singularly inauspicious moment, by 
the piano-tuner. 

“Tt does seem a strange sum, Sir,” 
says the Cashier, “but he sells gramo- 
phone records as well.” 

One shilling and elevenpence form 
now the sole frail barrier between 
honour and dishonour. 

It seems perfectly likely that at this 
stage the Chief Cashier makes a sharp 
reference, in honest indignation, to the 
extraordinary dilatoriness of Editors 
in paying for contributions long since 
received and accepted. Had mine come 
forward in a prompt and businesslike 
manner, with two-and-a-half guineas, 
or ten-and-six if it was only poetry, the 
situation might now be far otherwise. 

But is anything due to come in?” 
says the Manager, rather giving way 
under the strain. 

“Their Aunt Emma sometimes does 
a little something at the end of the 
holidays, Sir. There’s been nothing 
from her so far. It may be in the post 
now.” 

“This is mere conjecture, Parkins. 
Report to me again just before closing 
time.” 

And so the long day wears on. 


says the 

















The end comes in one of two ways. 

Kither the very worst happens and 
the cheque that one wrote to Self and 
got cashed at the chemist’s comes home 
to roost; or else one’s sister suddenly 
remembers that she never did pay her 
share of that trip to Plymouth and 
sends a crossed postal-order for nine- | 
teen shillings and tenpence. | 

In the first case the procedure, one | 
supposes, must be something drastic 

and yet at the same time businesslike. 
Perhaps a list of overdrafts goes up 
somewhere, and one’s name is added 
to it, and clerks and people look at it 
every time a client comes in. Perhaps in 
some cases it isn’t even necessary to look. 

Tn the second (and infinitely brighter) 
alternative, the good news is brought 
in by the Chief Cashier just as the 
Manager is dejectedly putting away 
the last of the pass-books. 

“It’s all right, Sir! The account at | 
the close of business to-day stands at 
Cr. (in red ink) £2 10s. 10d.” 

They grip one another’s 
silence. 

It is not the Englishman’s way to 
show emotion. | 

“Good-night, Sir.” 
“Good-night, Parkins. 
sleep sound to-night.” 

Something like that. Not more. 

I thought of it all as I went into the 
bank this morning. And the Chief 

Cashier, though just as kind as ever, 
looked somehow surprised when I 
asked rather anxiously how the Man- | 
ager was. E. M.D. 





hands 


We shall | 








Good Nourishing Fiction. 
“Francesca Claremont has a good story 
to tell in Magical Incense, her first novel. 
It is a sago of three sisters. . . .” 
Weekly Paper. 





Sheer Hoggery. 
“The man who shows the finest stying | 
power in eating, drinking, sucking and swal- 
lowing the breakfast morsel will be hailed 
as ‘ champion egg-eater of Gilmorehill.’ ” 
Glasgow Paper. 





“They discovered that the thieves had 
gained entrance to the rooms by turning the 
door-knobs with a pair of footprints, thus | 
breaking the locks.”— Australian Paper. 
And all the rules of criminal fiction. 








In a Good Cause. 





Mr. Punch would like to call the 
attention of his generous readers to | 
the claims of the London Hospital, 
which is making its quinquennial appeal | 
for funds. Money is urgently needed 
to carry on the work of this great and | 
charitable Institution, and it is hoped | 
that the public will respond by sending 
donations to The Secretary, London 
Hospital, Whitechapel, E.1. 
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A Ballad of Mixed Blues. 


VaRIoUs emotions are stirred by hues, 
And none more potent I know than blues 
In causing mental disorder. 
Seards of that colour are steeped in guilt, 
And much blue blood was freely spilt 
To the tune of the famous marching lilt, 
“Blue Bonnets over the Border.” 


Blue is the tint of the anxious mind, 
And blue is the Moon of a curious kind, 
Conspicuous for its rarity. 
But Blue is the Coat of the Schools which raise 
The ladder of learning and carn our praise 
By wise and generous charity. 


Blue-bottle flies are a perfect pest; 

Blue are the devils who sit on our chest 
When we ’re near the end of our tether; 

Yet ribbons of blue are our constant quest, 


And blue gleams bright on the kingfisher’s crest. 


The bird of haleyon weather. 


Cunning workmen weave on the loom 
Fabrics of strange cerulean bloom, 

The rays of the rainbow mocking: 
Fabrics of shimmering lustrous sheen— 
Sapphire, turquoise, ultramarine— 

But bolts from the blue are shocking. 


To-day there are blues invented by coons, 
Danced and sung to sugary tunes 

In luscious lauds of ‘ma honey ”’; 
And Blues there are of a nobler sort 
Awarded for skill in games or sport, 

But not for love or money. 


Long since unfitted for leaps and jumps, 
And driven down to the deepest dumps 
By the CHANCELLOR OF THE EXCHEQUER, 
T love on Fancy’s wings to roam 
To the land of “the great lapis-lazuli dome ” 
That is limned in the lay of FLEcKER. 


For as age creeps on the fondness dies 
For sports and games and Old Boys’ ties 
And haberdashers’ flummery, 
And the sensible man, the older he grows, 
Will turn from the lure of radiant hose 
To the splendid pageantry that glows 
In skies that are blue and summery, 


Yet it is not needful to cross the main 
In a luxury liner or aeroplane 
For colour to feast one’s eyes on; 
A healthier cure for human ills 
I find in the blue of the Surrey hills 


As they melt in the near horizon. C. L. G. 
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At the Play. 





* Tue Late CuristoPHER BEAN” 
(Sv. JAMEs’s). 

THE conscientious critic anxious to 
attach precise values to words need 
not hesitate to label * brilliant ” this 
delightfully human, witty, fantastic 
little comedy, most skilfully adapted 
by Emtyn WILLiAMs from Prenez gard 
a la Peinture, by RENE Favucnols. 
There is a particular pleasure to be got 
from the elaborate ingenuity and in- 
evitability of the pattern. This no 
doubt Mr. WiLtiaMs has adopted as it 
stands together with a general outline 
of the characters, but he has succeeded 
in transforming the author’s French 
bourgeois, provincial Philistines, into 
plausible corresponding types in an 
English Midland village; while he in- 
dulges a legitimate national pride in 
his charming re-creation of the heroine 
in the affectionate unsophisticated sen- 
sitive Welsh maid-of-all-work, Gwenny, 
the only member of Dr. Haggett’s 
household with even the most rudi- 
mentary xsthetic perceptions. 

It seemed like a miracle when a 
sleck young man, introducing himself 
as a dear friend of the late Christopher 
Bean, penniless and obscure painter, 
slips into harassed Dr. Haggett’s hands 
two ten-pound notes in discharge of the 
bill left unpaid by his friend ten years 
before. No wonder that, when this 
sympathetic young man shyly inquired 
whether there were no pictures which 
he might take away as a souvenir, the 
Doctor, routing one out of the chicken- 
house which he had in the past kindly 
let the painter use as a studio, pressed 
it into his hands. Qh, yes, there are 
several canvases somewhere, not 
now to be found. Complete rub- 
bish, of course. 

A persuasive Hebrew gentle- 
man presents himself—and a 
cheque for the amount of the 
painter’s original debt plus ten 
years’ interest. ‘‘And no doubt 
you want some souvenirs,” says 
the Doctor suspiciously. ‘“‘ Not 
at «ll; I want to offer you two 
hundred pounds for the lot.” 
Further joy in the Haggett house- 
hold. It looks like that holiday 
in the Isle of Man after all. A 
celebrated critic arrives in time 
to stymie the dealer’s shrewd 
stroke and suggest an equitable 

price of some two thousand 
poundsacanvas. For Christopher 
Bean has arrived, as so many 
artists arrive well after their 
deaths. The critics, the dealers 
and the forgers get busy. As for 
Haggett, a frenzy of posscssive- 








ness takes hold of the hitherto simple 
decent-minded little doctor, sueceeded 
by a frenzy of disappointed rage when, 
as he is bargaining in thousands with an 
eager dealer, his wife, turning a sickly 
green, confesses that she has long ago 
put all the canvases upon the bonfire. 
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22 +. 


Mr. Cepric Harpwicke as Dr. Haceerz 
REGISTERING PERTURBATION. 


But there is still Gwenny’s portrait, 
which the girl keeps in her bedroom. 
Plans to fileh it from her, to bribe her 
to induce her to hand it over, and finally 
desperate offers to share the splendid 
price are all foiled by her simple pride 
in the portrait as the only memory left 
to her of her happiness and her love 
for the dead painter, now disclosed. And 





RSE DEN 





all the bustling traffic has been planned 
with a resourcefulness which at each 
stage carries conviction and a variety 
of invention which continually exposes | 
new ingenious twists in the argument | 
and new revelations about the char- | 
acters involved while it reserves the 
best of the surprises for the very fall | 
of the curtain. 
I submit with diffidence that the | 
producer chose too broad a method of | 
interpreting the humours of the situ- | 
ation. Players of such subtlety as Mr. | 
CEDRIC HARDWICKE and Miss Louise | 
HAMPTON could, it seems to me, have | 
contrived their effects, if allowed, with | 
less over-emphasis. One understands 
the temptation of the producer, Mr. | 
GILBERT MILLER, who is also the pre- 
senter, to work hard for the loud laugh. 
But this is not to say that Mr. Harp- 
WICKE’s picture of the worried little 
doctor, affectionately and _ pensively 
caressing his walrus moustache or 
glaring like an angry baffled owl, and 
positively dancing with rage, was not 
a most excellent diversion. And Miss 
Louise Hampton as hissnobbish mean- 
souled wife cleverly interpreted the part 
in the dictated mood. Butthe humble, | 
gentle, candid, loyal, simple Gwenny set 
before us by Miss Epira Evans was 
the centrepiece of this charming aflair— 
areally exquisite study of an unsophis- 
ticated soul with a key to mysterics 
hidden from her gross employers. It 
was not always easy to hear her actual 
words but there was never any essen- 
tial doubt as to what she was saying. 


| 


Miss NapinE Marcu, the vulgar and | 


insensitive, Miss LuctLLte Lise, the 
simple and affectionate, daughter of the 
doctor; Mr. Roperr Hoimes, alleged 
friend of the painter and actual fraud 
and forger; Mr. CLARENCE Drr- 
WENT, dealer, and Mr FREDERICK 
LEISTER, critic, and Mr. Barry 
K. Barnes, the nicer Miss Hag- 
gett’s wooer, competently filled 
in the details of an amusing, 
story. 1 A 
“Srrive” (LIrrve). 

This play, which many belicve 
to be JOHN GALSWORTHY'S best, 
fully justifies its revival, Like so 
slice of social 


and accurate 


terest, which will mature still 
further with keeping. 


First produced in 1909, it 


instructive and brilliantly told | 


much of his work, it is a living | 


history, and its economics are | 
already sufficiently out-of-date | 
to give to it a certain special in- | 


marks the final crumbling, before | 
the attacks of organised labour | 


Evans). 


Tallant (Mr. Rozerr Hoimes) to Gwenny (Miss Enirn 
a ‘Bean’!” 


“ Don’? TELL ME YOU HAVEN'T 


and enlightened public opinion, | 
of the Victorian commercial auto- | 


as 
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too heavy for the grand old men of 
nineteenth-century business, to whom 
work was a sacred duty carried out with 
the iron discipline of war ; and their sons 
were beginning to wonder whether the 
welfare of their employees was not in 
itself an essential part of their interests. 

The action of the play takes place in 
six hours, and is concerned with the 
crucial day in the affairs of a tin-plate 
works, where the men have been on 
strike all winter for a better wage. The 
directors have come down from Lon- 
don with a vague idea that it is time 
the strike ended, mainly because 
they will soon have to face the 
shareholders’ displeasure at the 
General Mecting. Their Chair- 
man, John Anthony (Mr. Frank- 
Lin DyALb), is rigidly opposed to 
any sort of compromise. He 
founded the works; four times 
he has fought the men and four 
times beaten them. They must 
be starved into commonsense. 
His son is the only member of 
the Board with the courage to 
suggest that the sufferings of the 
families are too terrible to be 
prolonged merely for a matter of 
principle. 

The men have been held to- 
gether through the winter by a 
fanatical old agitator, David 
Roberts (Mr. J. Fisher WHITE, in 
his original part), who for £700 
had sold the firm an invention out 
of which .t had made £100,000. 
His wage-demands are so ex- 
treme that they go beyond what 
is sanctioned by the Trades 
Union, but up till now his fiery 
oratory has kept the men firm. 
His own wife is dying of priva- 
tion, his £700 having all gone 
into the common pool. 

The real issue is between him 
and Anthony. They are both 
fighting for a principle, both 
blindly ignoring their losses—both, in 
fact, admirably courageous but sadly 
undiplomatic old men. 

Anthony tells his directors that their 











Capital; they must hold the fort for 
the sake of employers to come. And 
Roberts tells his men that even if their 
families are martyred they must think 
only of the next generation of workers. 
Each of the two commands our sym- 
pathy enough for us to know that it will 
be tragedy, whichever is defeated. 

They both are. Hunger on the one 
side, an adverse balance-shect on the 
other drive the men and the directors 
into accepting the compromise sug- 
gested by the Union. 











| duty is to consider not the immediate . 
victims but the future position of 


outvoted by his Board and, completely 
broken, resigns from the Chair. Roberts 
rushes from his wife’s death-bed to the 
final mecting with the directors to find 
that his committee has let him down 
and come to terms. He cannot believe 
that Anthony has agreed to such a 
thing. The two old enemies are brought 
close by their common huniliation. 
Anthony salutes him. It is an intensely 
dramatic Last Act. 

Here JoHN GALSwortuy has out- 
lined with remarkable fairness and 
detachment the difficulties, prejudices 





(093 Fe 0a 

THE Dit-HARD. 
John Anthony Mr. FRANKLIN 
Edgar Anthony . 


and even humours of the 
struggles between Capital and Labour. 


He shows us how vital in a strike is the 
attitude of the women; how hard it is 
for a starving wife to account for the 
discrepancy between low wages and 
high dividends, and how tragic is the 
martinet brought low. The piece is full 
of morals, but they are not tiresomely 
rammed home. Its gravity is frequently 
relieved by such delightful touches as 
the butler’s exposition of his conser- 
vative philosophy and the guinea- 
pig director’s habit of putting his 
hands over his cars when the talk is 


grim, 

Acting, commendable. 
FRANKLIN Dyan and 
WHITE, extremely good. 


Mr. 
Eric. 





early 


That of Mr. 
FISHER 





Dya.t. 
Mr. Artuur Pusty. 
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cracy. The oddsagainst them had grown In a moving scene old Anthony is 


“Red” Teaching in the 
Schools. 


[Do you want the nation’s schools to be 
forcing-beds of revolutionaries? In every 
lesson—Scripture, history, geography, English 
and even arithmetic—a little twist is uncon- 
sciously given to instruction that cannot 
easily be eradicated.”—From the reported 
specch of the President of the National Associ- 
ation of Schoolmasters. | 





* PROPOSE a Proper Name to me,” 

The English master said; and he 

Restrained the vocal riot 

That greeted him with “ Quiet! 

Smith Minor’s answer—LENIN— 
was the best; 

A name more proper one could 
not suggest.” 


* Now, girls” —the mistress spoke 
whose line 

Was arithmetical—“ define, 

Before we close the session, 

Harmonical Progression.” 

The answer was exceptionally 
hearty ; 

They cried, “The Independent 
Labour Party!” 


“And then on what had been 
dry ground, y 

The sea, we read, closed in and 
drowned 

The Egyptians with their noses 

Hot on the trail of Moses. 

Now name that sea,” the Scrip- 
ture expert said; 

And eagerly they answered him, 
“The Red! ” 











“Describe to me what might 
occur,” ; 

Commanded the Geographer, 

“To one resolved to settle 

On Popocatepetl.” 

“A blowing-up, sky-high,” they 
cried; “and that’s 

The fate awaiting bloated pluto- 
crats.” 











'To those who have correctly named, 
Among the Germans justly famed, 

A certain social preacher,” 

Observed the History teacher, 

“T give full marks.” The pupils every one 
Applauded tactfully his favourite pun. 


These instances, although untrue, 
Evince how children who pursue 

The present course of study 

May turn distinctly ruddy. 
Henceforth let other subjects fill the lists 
Immune from revolutionary twists. 

C. B. 








* The Emir has 500 descendants, including 
100 grandsons. Yesterday they were taken 
for a drive in Richmond Park.” 

Daily Paper. 
That explains those traffic blocks. 
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Chauffeur. “"Er LApysHIP SENT ME TO SAy AS ’oW I’D MEET YOU AT 


°OPED YOU WAS TAKIN’ CARE NOT TO GET YOUR FEET WET.” 





THE OLD MILL AT THREE O'CLOCK, AND SHE 














The Suspense, the Suspense. 





Tuts strictly veracious narrative 
must be prefaced by the simple state- 
ment that I have bought a number 
of tickets in various sweepstakes, all 
probably illegal but all easily acquired. 
If I have transgressed let me say that 
I have done so in good company, possi- 
bly even episcopal company. 

I began with three tickets in the 
Irish Sweep, having the usual difficulty 
about a pseudonym. Should that name 
indicate hope, confidence or despair ? 
Should it be serious or funny? Close 
study of winning numbers has told me 
that “Third Time Lucky” is a nom dé 
guerre that is often successful; but 
could I adopt that? No. One must be 
original or nothing. 

Pondering on the matter further I 
asked myself why have a pseudonym at 
all, when the newspapers publish the 
full name and address of the winners 
and their photographs too? The basic 
idea of the disguise was, I take it, to 
keep one’s windfall to oneself and not 
be pestered by borrowers. But such 


protection is all over; there is no 
secrecy any more. 


Very well, then, I 


would not hide behind any mask; and 
if I won I would be willing that all the 
world should know, first learning of me 
from the posters as a lucky “Fleet 
Street Man” or “Westminster Man,” 
and then, inside the papers, as myself. 
Possibly it might have me under the 
caption ‘Author’s Good Fortune,” 
with of course the tell-tale address in 
full for the sharp-shooters to aim at. 

Anyway, I would, I decided, take 
those risks, and so without any pseudo- 
nym I bought my three Irish tickets, 
with the head of the Free State colleen 
in the middle of one side of them, all 
among criss-crossed spheres, and on the 
other the comforting list of prizes: 
£30,000 for the first horse, and £15,000 
for the second, and £10,000 for the 
third, and the watermark “‘ Guaranteed 
Irish paper, made in Saggart, Ireland” 
worked into the texture; but I must 
confess that their numbers looked 
singularly unwinning. 

I also bought three tickets for the 
Caleutta Sweep, marked “ Private and 
Confidential,” at a cost of ten rupees 
each, and here again the numbers 
looked as though only by a miracle 


could they be shuffled to the top of 


the cylinder at the Calcutta Turf Club 





on the fatal 27th of May when the 
draw is to be held. But why not? 
Miracles do happen. Is not “the usual 
miracle’ England’s proverbial way 
out of her difficulties ?—and a nation 
is only an individual multiplied. 

If I did not acquire any chances in 
the Stock Exchange Sweepstake or the 
Baltic Wharf Sweepstake it was only 
because I had no influence there; but 
the sweepstakes at my three clubs 
offered opportunities which, though 
trifling compared with Dublin’s dangled 
rewards, were not to be disdained ; and 
so I took chances in those too. 

Altogether, then, I invested in three 
Irish tickets, three Calcutta tickets and 
nine club tickets. 

Then came the dream, every detail 
of which I can remember with per- 
fect distinctness. First I received from | 
Calcutta a telegram exactly as one re- | 
ceives a telegram in real life, saying | 
that with each of my three tickets | had | 
drawn a fancied runner: in fact the | 
three best horses in the race. Then I 
saw, again exactly as in real life, the | 
posters of the London evening papers, | 
with ‘Fleet Street Windfall,” ‘ West- | 
minster Man’s Good Fortune,” “ Au- | 


thor’s Luck,” and so forth in great | 
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| arresting type, and on opening the 


paper 1 found that those persons all 
were me and that in Dublin I had drawn 
the same three favourites; and then I 
remember ringing up the club porters 
and finding that these likely animals 
had been allotted to me there too. 

Their names? No, I daren’t give 
them. I have a feeling that it would be 
unlucky. But they are engraven on my 
heart. 

Never have [ had a dream that so 
closely adhered to the possibilities of 
ordinary existence. Not a single in- 
fusion of the absurdity that too often 
cuts across the visions of the night and 
turns them to nonsense—unless you 
would describe as absurd the circum- 
stance that CHALIAPIN was always at 
my side offering sixpence for a half- 
chance. 

Everything else was so normal, so 
convincing, that [ am now awaiting the 
Derby of 1933 with an intensity of 
suspense which is almost unbearable. 
Next week I shall know, first if I have 
drawn those horses, and later, on 


Wednesday afternoon, if they have 


won. At about three-fifteen on Wed- 
nesday afternoon in Fleet Street—my 


| Fleet Street, the Fleet Street of which 
| [am a Man—there will be a hush, and 


then suddenly the tumult will begin 


,and the scurrying boys will arrive 


shouting “ Derby winner!” “ Winner of 
| the Derby!” and I shall know. 


How 

to get through the intervening days 

and, worse, the intervening nights ? 
But after so sane and matter-of-fact 


| adream as mine was, “ Why,” you ask, 
| “are you anxious? Why aren’t you so 


sure that you don’t have a tremor?” 

The reason is that [am uneasy about 
CHatarin. I can’t help the suspicion 
that his presence was a mistake. 

All the same, miracles happen, and 
the first, second and third horses may 
just as well be mine as any others. 

Their names? No. EB. V. L. 








A Sculptor to His Child at the 








British Museum. 


In Art, my child, abjure, eschew 
All but the sub-primeval New; 


| Art is not Art except it boast 


The rudeness of the Guinea Coast: 
Nor can he nowadays far wrong go 
Who takes his canon from the Congo. 


| Child, nothing renders Art so weak 


As any patience with the Greek. 
Why, you yourself could with no little 
: ease 

Excel the utmost of PRAXITELES; 
And who now gives a tinker’s obolus 
For Myron or his old Discobolus ? 
Lysippus, powerless to excite us, 

Is on a par with PotycLerrus 
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Nurse. “Wy, JOAN, WHAT ARE YOU DOING OUT OF BED, AND WHY HAVEN’? 


YOU TAKEN YOUR MEDICINE?” 
Joan. “’Cos I couupn’?. 


I’M PRAYING FOR STRENGTH.” 








(From those who see in his Doryphorus 

A human figure, Lord deliver us!). 

Gaze not athwart the mists of Time 

At Puerpias (he wouldn’t rhyme); 

Forget what blear-cyed fools have said 
he meant 

By that appalling Parthenon pedi- 
ment. 

Poor Scopas with his Mausoleum 

Is a disgrace to the Museum. 

It is a pretty frightful show 

For people really in the know: 

Down avenues of deadly Greek 

We have to rush shut-eyed who seek 

In the Ethnological Department 

The only chaps who knew what Art 
meant. 

These are the final beauties; note ’em 

In fetish, devil-dance and totem: 


Male demon legless as a mummy, 
And female ghoul with gibbous 


tummy, 
Whose jointless arms are flattened 
tubes, 


Whose feet are triangles and cubes, 

Whose knees and elbows stress their 
point 

By folding sideways out of joint. 

None, child, in treatment of the 
figure 

Can match the equatorial nigger. 








“You have often been promised a ‘ West- 
End Cast.’ Every principal player in 
‘Moonlight Madness’ has been tarred at a 
West-End Theatre and in London Successes.” 

Programme of Provincial Theatre. 


What about the feathers ? 
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Actor. 
Producer. 


*“ B—sur I can’? swm!” 
“No MORE COULD THE GUY IN 


THE BOOK.” 








Our Booking-Office. 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks.) 


The Last of Arnold Bennett. 

THERE isa certain decrescendo of both character and interest 
in the third and last volume of The Journals of Arnold 
Bennett (CASSELLS, 10/6). BENNETT stood, I feel, to the 
world for an occasionally inspired and magnificently 
painstaking artist, who at the outset of his career had the 
sense to appreciate and exploit an admirable provinciality 
of breeding. It is part of the less admirable provinciality 
to be impressed by a tawdry cosmopolitanism; and the 
BENNETT? who relapses here into something perilously like 
a Society paragraphist reiterates the word “provincial ” 
as a term of abuse for unsuccessfully modish men, women 
and pleasure-resorts. Yet there is enough of the old fervour 
for work and workers to render the book well worth reading. 
The diarist, so complacent over his own foibles, so merciless 
to other people’s, is still an upright arbiter of his own art 
and theirs. Here fashion is nothing to him, and he will 
devote two pages of respectful consideration to Mark 
XUTHERFORD while dismissing FoRSTERand FEUCHTWANGER 
with discerning retrenchments of sympathy. “I thank 
Heaven I have always gone in for technique,” he says. 
As an epitaph the saying has justice and distinction. 








Learning’s Perfect Flower. 


It was a foregone conclusion that should the author of 
The Wandering Scholars write a novel, that novel would be 
a good one; for a bad book is not in her. But we had hardly 
the right to expect such a masterpiece as Peter Abelard 
(CONSTABLE, 7/6), in which Miss HELEN WADDELL has 
retold a famous tragedy with a creative reverence for 
historic fact. Her deep lore of the Middle Ages is displayed, 
but never hampers the flow of a story essentially timeless, 
being fused into it by a kindling imagination. 


characterisation which never falters. 
forth not only in his passion and his intellectual pride, but 
in complete humanity. 
and strength, “a spirit of fire and dew.” 
minor figure less perfectly realised than they. But what one 
most remembers is the sustained and rounded loveliness of 


the whole. One reader at least has recovered from this book | 


the rapture he got from The Forest Lovers some thirty 
years ago, when that experience was easier to come by. 





“Faber Meae Fortunae.” 
Any estimate of Frederick Edwin, Earl of Birkenhead 


(THORNTON BuTTERWORTH, 21/-) that rests on the pre-War | 
career of F. E. Smita is bound, as his son and biographer | 
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Here is | 
humour and poignant drama, high poetry and a power of | 
Abelard is bodied | 


Heloise is compact of sweetness | 
Nor is there a | 
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points out, to be not only incomplete 
but unworthy. That largely explains 
why the first volume of this sympa- 
thetic and equitable Life does not 
entirely substantiate the roseate fore- 
word of Mr. Winston CHURCHILL. 
The professional activities of one of 
| the greatest of lawyers might well have 
| been extended beyond a handful of 
causes célébres, and I should have pre- 


al 


i 








ferred to see this “smith of his own 
fortunes” more intimately at work. As 
for his public speeches, their magnifi- 
cent and brutal opportunism reads 
far less happily in cold print than the 
delicate malice of DisraELt; and the 
best retort quoted here comes not from 
the advocate but from a victim. 





The Kennel in Woodcut. 
| The Dog Owner's Guide 
| Shows each dog in the world 
The plain and the pied, 

The silky, the curled; 
i. F. Daciisn has made it 
And in woodcuts arrayed it. 


In a nutshell he’s said 

How one kennels and feeds, 
From A unto Z, 

Individual breeds, 
And with safety and quickness 
How one cures every sickness. 


Here’s his wisdom that helps 
With the bitch in the straw 
And her litter of whelps; 
And here’s teaching the law 
(Without tears) to the latter 
And the manners that matter. 


But the woodcuts I look 
On as quite the event 
In this excellent book 
That is published by DEN’, 
And without stint or saving 
[ can praise each engraving. 


\ 





Don Quixote in Russia. 
Mr. JAMES Hinton has the makings 
| of a good novelist in him, and I should 
rank Knight without Armour (BENN, 
| 7/6) as the best thing he has yet done 


Smart Cingalese. 
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“THESE IS GENUINE CEYLON ELEPHANT, AN’ I KNOW YoU 


WILL SAY, ‘ MADE IN BIRMINGHAM,’ BUT IT IS NOT SO; THEY WAS MADE IN JAPAN.” 








and better than most novels I have read this year. His book 
carries on the cover the sickle and hammer, but the story 
fortunately has nothing to do with workers, happy or de- 
pressed, in factories under the Five Years’ Plan. It is the 
story of a misfit—one Ainsley Jergwin Fothergill, left early 
an orphan, who is pitchforked into journalism by a wealthy 
and important uncle and finds that modern journalism has 
no use for men of his temper. After a short trial as special 
correspondent for the Comet in the Russo-Japanese war he 
is taken ill, cared for in a Russian base hospital and being 
informed that his cables are no longer wanted decides to 
remain in Russia, At the age of twenty-seven he finds 
himself in Petersburg and is induced’ to enter the British 
Secret Service, which apparently desired at that time some 
information about the growth of revolutionary societies. 
| Unfortunately, A. J. Fothergill gets friendly with one 


—$—$— 





Maronin, who has the bad taste to die in his rooms after 
murdering a police official, and off our hero goes to Siberia. 
When he is brought back after the Revolution his adven- 
tures are strange indeed. But they are never impossible. 
Mr. Hitton, it would seem, knows his Russia well, and he 
knows also how to draw a lovable and quixotic character. 





The Captain’s Log. 

Captain Fetix Rizsenpera’s Log of the Sea (JONATHAN 
Care, 10/6) is an assortment of short yarns from the 
“shakings bag” of the veteran American shipmaster’s 
memories of half-a-century at sca in steam and sail, war 
and peace. One section is concerned with the Atlantic, 
another with the Arctic ; another again describes experiences 
in various ships in the Pacific, while yet a fourth deals with 
the author’s apprenticeship to the sea service in the school- 
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ship, St. Mary's, “an old wooden ship launched in Washing- 
ton in 1844, keel and ribs of live oak, timber from the south- 
ern swamps, unrotting wood, copper fastened, more durable 
than iron, a hundred times more lasting than steel.” 
Captain RrESENBERG knows the sea and its hardships; but 
it is his considered opinion that in these days of “‘refrigera- 
tion, electric-fans and steam-heated wheel-houses” some- 
thing has gone from the sea “‘ which made the sea bearable.” 
He is a strong believer in sail-training. “The soundest 
sailormen,” he says, “are those who in their youth were 
shipmates with sail.” Mr. ALEXANDER BONE in his pre- 
face observes that he will never be afraid of having Log 
of the Sea thrown at his head by infuriated sailormen. 
There could be no better testimony to the excellence of 
its diverse and vigorous contents. 





Picturesque Lucre. 
Any old excuse was good enough for a Bank Holiday 
in the jovial eighteenth century. The anniversary of cither 
Stuart or Hanoverian would serve; the festival of the 


him; Burgundy, Casar Franck; Champagne, CHorry; 
Hock, without question Mozart; Sparkling Moselle—* this 
wine of Dames”—a MENDELSSOHN scherzo. Port, “divided 
into valid and invalid,” suggests no musical analogy. He | 
betrays, wisely I think, a preference for well-matured | 
Tawny, leaving the vintages to hard-riding men who can | 
bump their livers into heroic condition. 


Two Men and a Dog. 
Death of a Sinner, by RALPH ARNOLD (HEINEMANN, 7/6), | 
is the carefully-written story of two young men of equally | 
pleasing manners but of widely different character. These 
are John, who describes himself as a realist, and Caryl, an 
introvert who ends in suicide. John remains a little vague in 
outline, but Caryl assumes life as soon as he appears. So 
does Charles, the aged Sealyham, who presents a complete 
and diverting character-sketch. The author is gently | 
ironical, and his irony finds an easy mark in Reginald 
Deeper, a stupid vulgarian interested in the Betterment of | 
Mankind. He is certainly a good describer; but the spcc- | 





Great Fire was as good |;~ 
as that of St. PETER and 
St. Paut, and the yearly by 
total ran to forty-seven. i 
Kate ROSENBERG and 
R. ToursTton HopkKINs,| ~ 
in The Romance of the| °- 
Bankof England (Tuorn- | | 
TON BUTTERWORTH,| _ ~ 
15/-), have collected a 
good deal that is to be 
cheerfully remembered 
about the ways of high 
finance in the times) 
when the Romans first | 
traded at Londinium, | 
or when Norman cathe- | 
drals were being built 
with money borrowed 
from the Jews, or when} 
a protesting Lord Mayor | 
was shoved off the foot- | 
way by soldiers on guard | 
at the Bank. They fairly| — ‘gecond Villager. “A.A! 
revel in a sequence Of| sermon To MoRROW MARNIN’. 











Now 
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First Villager. **PoorR oLD PARSON—BOWLED FOR A DUCK AGAIN.” 


tator tires of watching | 
a succession of back. | 
grounds without action. 
aim 3. os The book is rather de- | 
pes ficient in creative con- 
tent but is always lively 
and intelligent. 


Salad. 


The most severe critic. | 
ism that could be passed | 
upon Heydays (METH- | 
UEN, 12/6) is that Colonel 
C. P. HAWKES, whose 
index runs to twenty 
pages, has overcrowded 
hisstage. So many people 
are mentioned that it is 
by no means easy to get 
anything except a fleet- 
ing impression of most 
of them. This, however, 
is no great matter in a 
volume that of its kind 
is thoroughly entertain- 
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WE BE IN FOR ANOTHER GLOOMY 








eminent forgers and| jf 
coiners, but do not forget the honest workman who found 
easy access to the bullion-room; and they track down 
Threadneedle Street’s mysterious Old Lady as no less a 
personage than Britannia herself. This volume, which 
never aspires to technical exposition, at times becomes 
merely elementary, and it is not free from padding; but 
it succeeds well in linking together bits of history that 
are romantic in the retrospect. 





Wine and Fruit. 

Mr. Epwarp BunyarpD must be indeed a happy man, 
when one considers that he has the good fortune to be 
by profession grower and breeder of fine fruits, by nature 
and grace perceptive amateur of music and of wine, writing 
of all three like a scholar and a gentleman—and a wit. 
In the charmingly printed Anatomy of Dessert (Cuatro 
AND Winpvs, 5/-) he has added to his gay little monograph 
on fruit (which a limited few have been privileged to see) 
informal notes on wine, with special reference to the happy 
marriage of the twain. And upon my word I know of no 


one who has packed so much good wine-sense into so small 
a space or with so light a hand. It is his fancy to look on 
wine through musical glasses 
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ing. Colonel Hawkes 
begins with Cambridge in the closing years of last century, 
transports us to North Africa and then, in his most inform- | 
ing chapter, “Trusty and Well-beloved,” writes of the | 
Army. But this does not begin to complete the record of | 
a marvellously versatile career. The Bar, the Stage and 
Clubland are in turn discussed, and if some of the anecdotes 
belong to the chestnut variety I can vouch that they are | 
of a brand that wears well. The author’s clever caricatures 
add considerably to the pleasure of reading his reminiscences. 


The Right Spirit. 

“ When laughter goes out of a game,” Mr. R. C. Ropert- | 
son GLascow remarks in The Brighter Side of Cricket 
(BARKER, 6/-), “it is drudgery indeed.” But, although he 
finds humour and, as Mr. Brn TRAVERS says in a preface, 
a sense of utter enjoyment in cricket, he never begins to 
treat the “noblest game in the world” with disrespect or 
foolish levity. Whether Mr. GLascow is bowling for Somer- 
set at Taunton or watching a couple of urchins engaged in 
combat with a lamp-post for their wicket, cricket is always 
cricket to him—a lovely game. It is a pleasant collection 
of verses and light essays that he offers to us, and Mr. A. 
Savory’s illustrations harmonize admirably with the text. 


——$———— 
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